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EDITORIAL 

IT  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  the 
title  ol  this  publication  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  is  warranted  bv  its 
contents.  True,  we  started  as  the  Glasgow 
Art  Review  ,  and  later  assumed,  what  we  looked 
upon  as  an  inheritance  Irom  the  Glasgow 
School,  the  title  ol  their  short-lived  journal 
The  Scottish  Art  Review.  \  glance  at  earlier 
issues  w  ill  show  that  we  have  more  than  once 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  ol  colleagues  in 
galleries  and  museums  in  other  Scottish 
cities.  Intleed,  we  believe  the  lunction  ol  this 
kind  ol  journal  can  only  be  lullv  performed 
bv  a  national  as  distinct  from  a  civic  outlook. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  what 
policy  should  be  pursued  in  the  matter  ol 
acquiring  works  of  art  for  civic  or  national 
collections  one  hardly  expects  to  Hnd  com¬ 
plete  unanimity  of  opinion  among  tax-payers 
or  rate-payers.  The  public-spirited  citizen 
with  his  generous  and  worth-while  gilts  saves 
a  lot  of  argument;  but  the  signiheant  gaps 
may  only  be  HI  led  if  the  required  funds  are 
available.  The  recently  published  report 
ol  a  committee  to  examine  the  problems 
involved  in  the  Hxport  of  Works  of  .Art 
(Stationery  Ofhee,  3  6(1.)  is  an  important 
document.  Interpreting  their  terms  of 
reference  broadly  this  committee  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  in  the  course  of  a  long  list 
of  recommendations  says  this: 

What  we  have  to  emphasise,  however,  and  this  we 
stress  with  the  utmost  conviction,  is  that  all  efforts 
to  preserve  our  national  heritage  will  be  largely 
nugatorv  unless  the  meagre  sums  hitherto  available 
for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  public 
collection  are  verv  substantially  augmented.  We 
are  not  blind  to  the  need  for  subjecting  public  expen¬ 
diture  to  close  control  in  the  present  difhcult 
circumstances,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  all  the  monev 
reijuired  for  a  purpose  so  important  to  succeeding 
generations  could  be  found  without  imposing  anv 
significant  burden  on  the  national  economy. 

In  our  considered  judgment  this  is  well  said. 


DAVID  BAXANDALl 


SOME  RECENT  ACCESSIONS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 


SiNCK  THJ  last  edition  of  the  catalogue 
was  published  in  1946,  one  hundred  and 
twentv-Hve  paintings  and  pieces  ol  sculp¬ 
ture  have  been  added  to  the  collection. 
The  present  article  can  do  little  more  than 
draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  of  these;  it  will  therefore  he 
forced  to  ignore  not  onlv  all  hut  one  ol  the 
vastlv  larger  number  of  drawings  and  prints 
acquired,  but  also  acquisitions  of  all  tvpes  at 
the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallerv.  Per¬ 
haps  it  should  be  added  that  all  the  pictures 


mentioned  were  acquired  before  the  writer’s 
appointment  to  the  Gallerv;  the  article 
therefore  provides  him  with  a  welcome 
opportunitv  of  paving  a  sincerely  felt  homage  to 
the  work  of  his  two  most  recent  predecessors. 

The  earliest  of  the  paintings  to  call  for 
comment  is  the  large  altarpiece  bv  Tintoretto, 
purchased  this  year,  which  shows  the  children 
of  a  Venetian  family  presented  to  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  St.  Layvrence  and  an  unidentified 
saint  in  bishop’s  vestments.  The  tradition 
that  the  children  belonged  to  the 
Cornaro  family  seems  to  be  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  groyy  th  yy  ith  no  evidence 
to  support  it;  the  picture  yvas  bought 
bv  Lord  Clive  in  the  early  1770’s  and, 
although  it  is  described  in  a  Poyy  is  Castle 
inventory  tyvo  or  three  years  later,  there 
is  at  that  time  no  mention  of  the  name 
Comaro.  The  picture’s  earlier  history 
is  unknoyvn.  The  late  Professor  Tancred 
Boreniusi  suggested  that  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  this  altarpiece  in 
Ridolfi,  or  any  of  the  other  countless 
early  guide-books  to  Venice,  indicates 
that  it  most  probably  came  from  either 
a  private  chapel  in  Venice  or  a  place 
on  the  Venetian  mainland.  The  style  of 
the  picture  belongs  to  the  earlier  part 
of  Tintoretto’s  last  decade,  and  yon 
der  Bercken’s^  dating  as  i  584-88  seems 
reasonable.  The  painting  shoyvs  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  Tintoretto’s  last 
phase,  in  which  the  figures  lose  their 
individual  importance  and  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  grandiose,  sweeping 
music  of  the  whole  design. 

Tintoretto  belongs  wholly  to  the 
period  ol  mannerism,  but  some  of  his 
later  works  hint  at  the  transition  to 
baroque;  in  many  of  the  works  of 


TINTORETTO 


ALTARPIECE 

Oil  on  cam  as,  9 )  X  69  ins. 


^Burlington  Magazine,  July,  1932,  p.  44. 

•E.  von  der  Beriken,  Tintoretto,  Munich,  1942 
(Cat.  No.  1 82). 
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Hi  Greco,  the  painter  of  the  next  picture  to 
be  considered,  the  principles  of  baroque 
design  are  already  present.  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  World  (see  page  1 7)  is  a  painting  of 
such  immense  spiritual  and  visionary  force 
that  its  history  seems  of  secondary  importance. 
It  is  enough  on  this  occasion  to  recall  that  it 
is  thought  to  date  from  the  late  i  590 ’s^  and 
that  it  was  probably  HI  Greco’s  Hrst  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  SaKator  Mundi  of  this  design. 
There  are  two  later  three-quarter  length 
variants  at  Toledo  (in  the  Casa  Greco  and  the 
Cathedral)  each  accompanied  hv  a  set  of 
Apostles.  The  Hdinhurgh  painting  most  prob¬ 
ably  had  also  its  accompanying  apostles.  Six 
or  seyen  pictures  that  fairly  certainly  belong 
to  this  set  are  now  scattered  oyer  the  world 
from  Budapest  to  San  Hrancisco;  like  the 
Salvator  Mundi,  most  of  these  are  signed 
with  Greek  initials.  There  is  an  inferior 
studio  replica  of  the  Hdinhurgh  picture  in 
the  Parmeggiani  Gallery  at  Reggio  d’Hmilia. 

®M.  B.  Cossio,  II  (ircco,  Madrid,  1908  (Cat.  No.  107) 
dates  the  picture  as  i  {94-1 604;  A.  L.  Mayer,  Oominico 
Theotocopuli,  El  Greco,  Munich,  1926  (Cat.  No.  ij})as  1  {96-99. 


THE  MARNE  AT  CHENSEVIERES 
Oil  on  canvas,  36J  X  {7i  ins. 

In  contact  w  ith  the  painting  itself,  however, 
one  tends  to  forget  such  facts  as  those  just 
mentioned,  for  it  is  a  most  impressive  piece 
of  visionary  art.  It  is  unforced  and  at  hrst 
glance  appears  deceptively  simple — a  half 
length  Hgure,  seen  from  straight  in  front, 
but  seen  with  the  inner  eye  of  a  mystic  whose 
vision  transcends  sensuous  perception.  The 
painting  never  lets  us  forget  that  HI  Greco 
was  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  the  church’s 
spiritual  fortress  of  Toledo,  that  town  ol 
palaces  turned  monastery.  It  is  not  a  large 
painting,  less  than  life  size  in  fact,  but  it 
compels  the  imagination  with  such  power 
that  its  presence  seems  as  all-pervading  as 
that  of  a  mosaic  hgure  of  Christ  Pantocrator 
hlling  the  semi-dome  above  the  apse  of  a 
Byzantine  church. 

To  turn  from  HI  Greco  the  gaunt  mystic  to 
Rubens  the  polished  courtier  and  ambassador, 
is  to  experience  a  sharp  contrast.  The  Head  oj 
St.  Ambrose,  purchased  in  1947,  is  the  hrst 
painting  by  Rubens  to  enter  the  collection. 
It  is  a  hnished  study  for  the  head  of  the 


AILAN  RAMSAY  MRS.  DAMFl  CUNYNGHAM 

Oil  on  canvoi,  9}  X  {7.1  ins. 

principal  Hguro  in  the  large  painting  St. 
Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  Theodosius  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Church  at  Milan  in  the  State 
Muiscum  at  \'ienna.  It  is  a  superb  piece  of 
|7ainting  in  which  a  great  deal  ol  the  picture’s 
xitalitv  comes  Irom  the  masterly  handling  ot 
paint — the  play  of  different  textures  in  the 
cloak,  tor  example,  or  the  vigorous  tlame-like 
design  formed  hv  the  brush-strokes  in  the 
heard  and  hair.  The  painting  is  full  of  light 
and  gives  that  impression  of  an  interior  glow 
that  often  emanates  from  a  good  Rubens. 

If  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  one  of  the  great  ages  of  European 
painting,  it  seems  clearer  with  every  year 
that  passes  that  the  nineteenth  century  in 
France  was  another,  and  the  last  recently 
acquired  foreign  painting  on  which  there  is 
space  to  comment  is  a  fine  example  of  nine- 


SIR  HFNRY  RAFHURN 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  WAIKER,  l).D.,  SKATING  ON  Dll  DDI N  tJSTO  N 
loch  Oil  on  canvas,  29  X  24  ins. 


Recent  Accessions  at  the  Sathnal  Gallery 
teenth  centurv  French  painting.  It  is  an  early 
work  bv  Pissarro, ^  painted  in  1864-^,  before 
the  development  of  impressionism,  when  the 
artist  was  still  exploring  the  road  opened  up 
bv  Corot  and  Courbet.  Because  it  is  so 
different  from  the  impressionist  paintings 
that  followed,  one  thinks  of  Pissarro’s  work 
at  this  time  as  early,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
immature.  The  painter  was  in  his  middle 
thirties  and  has  given  us  his  vision  of  this 
blue-green  reach  of  the  Marne  at  Chennevieres 
with  complete  sureness  and  authority.  The 
picture  has  a  mood  of  quiet  grandeur  and 
seriousness  that  is  most  impressi\e.  It  is  not 
a  new  arrival  to  Scotland,  as  before  its  pur¬ 
chase  bv  the  Gallery  in  1947  it  was  in  the 
pri\ate  collection  of  the  Director  of  the 
Glasgow  .Art  Gallery. 

The  many  works  bv  Scottish  painters 


^L.  R.  Pisstirro  and  L.  N'enturi,  C.  Piwornu  \on  urr,  son 
iKusrCt  I’aris,  19)9  (Cat.  No.  4b). 
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■> 


ON 


im. 


|)<>tl)  tiu'  .)ir  <>l  natiiraliUAs  and  tiu'  appri  c  iation 
()l  tiu*  sitti-r’s  |H*rM»nalit\  ha\r  lu-rn  larriitl 
kirtluT  than  in  the  earlier  portrait.  Both  these 
paintings  had  remained  in  the  hands  ot  the 
sitter’s  descendants  until  shortly  helore  their 
purchase  hv  the  Gallery. 

Two  other  portraits  h\  Ramsay,  ol  Sir 
John  In^lis^  Bart,  and  Innc  Cockhurn,  ladv 
Injjlis  were  among  the  group  ot  paintings 
bequeathed  by  Sir  John  l^ouglas  Don- 
Wauchope,  in  19^1,  as  were  tour  portraits 
by  Raeburn.  Another  and  most  unusual 
Raeburn,  and  one  that  has  (|uickly  become 
extremely  popular,  was  bought  in  1949. 
This  is  the  small  painting  ot  the  Rey.  Robert 
Walker  skating  on  Duddingston  Loch.  The 
black  clothes  ot  the  Hgure  are  seen  against  a 
landscape  t)t  ditterent  gre\s;  two  eery  small 
notes  ot  red  in  the  bindings  ot  the  skates  and 
their  echo  in  the  skater’s  glowing  cheek 
bring  the  whole  scheme  to  lite.  Family 


^^ILLIA.M  BLAKE 

THE  LORD  ANSWERING  JOB  OUT  OE  THE  WHIRLWIND 
Hater-colour,  i^Jx  i  j  ins. 

acquired  since  194b  include  the  Gallery’s 
tirst  full-length  portrait  In  Allan  Ramsav, 
l/rs.  Daniel  Cunvngham.  It  is  an  early 
yyork,  probably  painted  about  17^9, 
immediately  after  Ramsay’s  return  from 
his  two  years’  stay  in  Italy,  yyhen  he  had 
neyylv  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
i.ondon  yyhile  retaining  a  studio  in  his 
father’s  house  in  Hdinburgh.  This  picture 
shoyys  an  early  stage  in  the  transformation 
of  British  portrait  painting  from  the 
someyyhat  cold  and  official  manner  of 
Kneller  and  his  school  to  the  mature 
eighteenth  century  style  yyith  its  more 
intimate  approach  and  its  stress  on  the 
personality  of  the  sitter.  The  pose  and 
the  main  lines  ol  the  dress  are  based  on 
one  of  Kneller’s  Flampton  Court  Beauties, 
but  there  is  a  greater  naturalness  here 
that  is  something  neyy .  further  stage  in 
this  transformation  is  seen  in  the  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  George  Bristow 
yyhich  Ramsay  signed  and  dated  1750. 
Again  he  has  used  a  conyentional  pose,  but 
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tradition  savs  that  the  picture 
was  painted  in  i  784,  the  vear 
in  which  Robert  Walker  was 
translated  troni  Cramond 
to  Hdinhuroh’s  Canongate 
Kirk,  and  that  after  the 
sitter’s  death  in  1808  it 
was  «i\en  to  his  widow  bv 
Raeburn.  If  this  tradition 
is  correct,  the  painting  dates 
from  just  before  Raeburn's 
departure  for  his  sojourn 
in  Ital\.  It  is  a  picture  so 
full  of  appreciation  of  the 
charm  of  northern  winters 
that  it  helps  us  to  understand 
win  Italv  affected  Raeburn's 
art  so  little. 


When  this  picture  was  ewiu  wukii 

bought  it  was  disHgured  bv 
dirty  varnish,  the  paint  was  beginning  to 
leave  the  canvas,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  later  repainting;  to  restore  it  to  a 
condition  its  painter  would  ha\e  recognized 
was  a  considerable  task.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  two  large  paintings  bv  Wilkie 
purchased  in  1949  and  1950.  Josephine  and 
the  Fortune  Teller  illustrates  an  incident  from 
the  girlhood  of  the  Hmpress  Josephine  in  her 
native  island  of  Martinique,  when  a  negress 
foretold  that  she  should  have  a  crown  put 
upon  her  head  and  be  greater  than  a  queen. 
The  picture  is  dated  1837  and  was  shown  at 
the  Roval  Academy  in  that  vear.  The  brush- 
work  has  the  flourish  and  the  paint-quality 
the  brilliance  that  are  among  Wilkie’s  great 
charms;  in  this  picture  thev  are  enough  to 
make  us  overlook  the  excessively  cov  pos¬ 
turing  which  the  painter  has  imputed  to  the 
future  empress. 

The  Irish  Whisky  Still,  which  is  dated  1840, 
and  was  shown  in  that  year’s  Royal  Academy 
exhibition,  was  painted  for  Nieuwenhuys,  who 
sold  it  to  the  King  of  Holland.  It  returned 
to  Britain  after  the  King’s  sale  in  1850,  when 
it  was  bought  for  John  Naylor,  whose  grand¬ 
son  sold  it  at  Christie’s  exactly  a  century 
later.  Cleaning  has  shown  this  picture  to  be 


TIU  IRISH  WHISKY  STIll,  1840 

()i/  on  puncL  47  •  *'2  in>. 


one  of  Wilkie’s  finest  aiul  most  solid  works. 

To  enumerate  the  other  Scottish  paintings 
acquired  would  reduce  this  article  to  the 
form  of  a  list.  .Nor  is  there  space  to  record 
the  English  paintings  recently  added  to 
the  collection,  although  these  include  the 
hne  Constable,  \oon  (Hampstead  Heath)  and 
two  small  but  sparkling  oil  sketches  by 
Bonington,  all  bequeathed  bv  Lady  Binning. 

Draw  ings  and  prints  have  had  to  be  ignored, 
but  one  example  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
reminder  of  the  large  number  of  additions 
made  to  this  branch  of  the  collection.  One 
of  William  Blake’s  Hnest  water-colours.  The 
Lord  answering  Job  out  oj  the  Whirlwind,  was  a 
gift  made  through  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund  by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  W.  Graham 
Robertson,  to  whose  famous  collection  of 
works  by  Blake  the  drawing  belonged.  Blake 
dehned  art  as  the  act  of  putting  an  outline 
round  imagination,  and  many  of  his  best 
works  give  a  precise  form  to  images  called  up 
in  his  imagination  by  his  reading  of  Milton, 
Dante,  or,  as  in  this  drawing,  the  thundering 
phrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  .Although  on  so 
much  smaller  a  scale,  it  resembles  El  Greco’s 
art  in  the  truth  and  directness  with  which  it 
conveys  the  vision  of  a  mystic. 
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CHARI.FS  CARTER 


RtCENT  ACQUISITIONS  OF  THE 
ABERDEEN  ART  GALLERY 


A  MAN  IS  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps — an  Art  Gallery  by  the  pictures 
it  seeks  and  acquires;  its  acquisition 
policy  is  a  measure  of  its  cjuality. 

The  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  gallery;  to  build  up  a  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  representing  the  whole  ot 
the  history  of  art  would  be  difhcult  and 
costly,  and,  though  the  Gallery  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  number  of  citizens  who  have 
bequeathed  money  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  the  income  trom  these  bequests  is 
far  from  being  sufheient  for  the  purchase  ol 
Old  Masters.  W'ith  its  limited 
resources,  Scottish  painting  and 
modern  painting  and  sculpture 
have  become  the  principal  desid¬ 
erata  of  the  Aberdeen  Gallery. 

The  possession  ot  a  Monet  and 
two  Sislevs,  and  of  works  bv 
members  ot  the  Barbizon  School 
and  bv  such  |)re-Impressionists  as 
Boudin,  would  make  desirable  the 
acquisition  ot  turther  works  by 
the  fathers  of  modern  painting, 
the  leading  Impressionists  and  Post 
Impressionists,  but  the  prices  ot 
these  have  soared  so  high  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  ot  most  provincial 
galleries.  The  minor  Impressionists 
and  Impressionists  of  the  second 
generation  can  still  be  acquired, 

Guillaumin  if,  perhaps,  the  least 
famous  ot  the  original  masters  ot 
Impressionism,  was  vet  one  ot 
them  and  an  artist  of  high  merit. 

His  Pomwiers  a  Damicttc,  tull  ot 
sunlight,  pure  colour,  and  \i- 
brant  brushwork,  is  a  charact ‘r- 
istic  Impressionist  work  w  Im  h 
strengthens  this  section  ot  our 

^  .  I>I  Ci  AS 

collection. 


N’uillard,  in  works  which  ha\e  been 
labelled  “intimiste”,  kept  alive  the  illus¬ 
trative  brand  ot  Impressionism  associated  w  ith 
the  name  ot  Degas,  la  Panic  Je  Cartes,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Gallerv  a  few  years  ago,  is  one 
of  those  interiors  in  the  “coll”  (glue) 
medium  in  which  he  recorded  the  milieu  ot 
his  art  dealer  friends  and  at  the  same  time 
experimented  with  effects  ot  electric  light. 

Henri  de  Toulouse-I.autrec,  a  masterly 
draughtsman,  with  an  economic  but  highly 
expressive  line,  sardonic  and  mordant 
delineator  ot  the  music  halls  and  pleasure 


ARABFSQIJE - FOURTH  POSITION  FRfiNT 

ON  THE  LEFT  LEG  Rronze,  22  j  ins. 
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Rcicm  Acquisitions  oj  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery 
late  works  of  liis  Hchocs  period,  all 
excellent  but  not  so  important  as  the 
earlier  Cjn.dcn  Town  and  Venetian  subjects 
to  illustrate  his  distinctive  contribution 
to  modern  Hnglish  painting.  Gaitees  Rochc- 
chouart,  a  characteristic  music  hall  interior 
low  in  tone  hut  rich  and  sonorous  in 
colour,  seen  hv  mans  people  at  the  Roval 
Scottish  Academy  this  vear,  is  a  recent 
attempt  to  suppiv  this  deheienev. 

Children  plavinc]  near  a  Harvest  Field,  bv 
the  great  Scottish  Impressionist,  William 
•McTaggart,  R.S.A.,  is  the  work  catal¬ 
ogued  hv  Sir  James  Caw  as  Autumn  Dai  , 
Midlothian,  a  smaller  version  of  the  large 
canvas.  The  Soldier's  Return.  Its  rolling 
hills,  waving  trees,  and  billowing  corn, 
in  a  harmonious  medlev  of  gold  and  blue, 
with  pink-cheeked  children  looking  as 
though  they  have  been  blown  on  to  the 
cansas,  provide  us  with  an  excellent 
example  of  his  latest  phase. 

A  modern  gallery,  being  an  art  museum, 
with  a  museum’s  functions  to  collect  and 
conserve,  should  possess  an  example  ol 
abstractionism,  an  aspect  of  contem¬ 
porary  art  without  which  no  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  taste  ot  the  period  would  he 
complete.  Until  recently,  Fernand  Leger’s 
Still  Life  was  the  only  truly  abstract  work 
in  the  Aberdeen  Gallery  and  a  little  lonely 
it  seemed.  To  this  yye  have  now  added 
Still  Life — Spotted  Curtain,  by  Ben  Nichol¬ 
son  who  for  some  tyventy  years  has 
devoted  his  technical  gifts  and  extreme 
sensibility  almost  entirely  to  abstract 
painting.  The  title  puzzles  those  who 
measure  a  picture  by  the  degrees  of  its 
likeness  to  some  familiar  object  yet  to 
those  prepared  to  follow  the  artist  in  his 
exploratory  adventures  with  related 
shapes,  colours  and  textures,  it  signposts 
the  way  he  has  come  and  indicates  his 
initial  visual  stimulus. 

IVinter  Stream  by  Michael  Ayrton;  Girl 
with  Cat  by  jankel  Adler,  a  very  good 
example  of  this  artist’s  Klee-like  vision 


JACOB  EPSTEIN 


WITH  THE  GARDENIAS 
Bronze,  6  ft.  j  ins. 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTRFC  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARI  F.S  C 

Oil  on  boards  i  8.\  ) 

and  very  personal  colour  and  distortion;  The 
Band  by  Geoftrev  Tibbie,  in  which  simplicity 
oF  statement  and  an  eftective  placinij,  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  De^as,  convey  a  mood, 
and  Slipway  at  Pcnichc  bv  Tristram  Hillier, 
hard,  incisive,  of  amazing  realism  and  strength 
oF  colour;  are  other  works,  strictly  con¬ 
temporary  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  date, 
which  we  have  recently  added. 

But  what  ol  Scotland?  A  small  drawing  bv 
Andrew  Geddes  is  the  only  work  From  the 
earlier  school  recently  bought.  On  the  modern 
side  however,  the  Committee  has  recently 
demonstrated  that  Hd inburgh  is  no  longer 
merely  a  place  at  which  one  alights  For  a  cup 
ol  tea  on  the  way  to  London,  iuncja  from  Iona, 
bv  F.  C.  B.  Cadell,  redolent  ot  the  colour 
and  atmosphere  oF  the  West,  and  In  the  Sun¬ 
light,  an  early  head  by  J.  D.  Fergusson  which 
amply  lives  up  to  its  title,  now  share  the 
Gallery’s  corner  oF  Scottish  Colourists  which 


Rctent  Acijuisitions  oj  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery 
Peploe  and  Leslie  Hunter  formerly  had 
to  themselves. 

Last  year  the  works  ot  several  oF  the 
leading  .Members  and  .Associates  oF  the 
Royal  Scottish  .Academy  were  bought  From 
an  Fxhibition,  “Scottish  Painter’s  Prog¬ 
ress’’,  specially  arranged  by  the  Gallery  to 
bring  their  work  before  the  Aberdeen 
public.  Anne  Redpath’s  authoritative 
portrait  Denise,  an  up-to-date  Still  iije  bv 
Gillies,  one  oF  William  .McTaggart’s  most 
powerful  landscapes,  Hugh  Crawford’s 
Hgure  subject.  Good  Morning,  and  good 
examples  of  the  work  of  D.  M. 
Sutherland,  Donald  Moodie,  .Adam  Bruce 
Thomson,  .Archibald  .McGlashan  and 
James  Cowie  give  to  the  Gallery  a 
much  more  “Scottish’’  appearance.  .A 
Spanish  drawing  by  Sir  .Muirhead  Bone, 
Mass,  Santiago  is  a  very  recent  and 
desirable  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
greatest  Scottish  draughtsman. 

Nor  have  local  artists  been  Forgotten. 
It  is  always  a  desirable  thing  to  assist 
the  pocket  and  boost  the  morale  of 
a  young  artist  at  a  time  when  he  is 
needing  it  most,  vet  it  is  not  easy.  Paroch¬ 
ialism  may  temper  the  winds  of  criticism 
to  local  artistic  lambs  and  works  be 
bought  unworthy  of  a  permanent  collection; 
or,  over-compensation  against  accepting  a 
lower  standard  may  result  in  such  a  high 
quality  being  demanded  that  no  local  work 
is  ever  bought  until  its  artist  has  achieved  a 
national  reputation.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
report  that,  without  lowering  standards,  the 
.Aberdeen  Gallery  has  recently  been  able  to 
add  to  its  collections:  Winter,  Alberto 
.Vlorrocco’s  largest,  most  ambitious,  strongly 
patterned  canvas;  Asleep  bv  Gordon  Cameron, 
as  tender  in  colour  as  in  mood;  and  Melting 
Snow,  Birse,  one  of  the  paintings  in  which 
.Alexander  Burns  reveals  his  ability  to  Hnd 
significant  rhythms  in  the  North-East  land¬ 
scape,  and  a  rapid  notation  in  w  hich  to  express 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  individual  contributions 
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the  British  school  has  made 
to  the  art  of  the  world  are 
the  watercolours  oi  the  i  8th 
and  earlv  19th  centuries. 
In  this  held,  despite  the 
astronomical  prices  asked 
for  the  outstanding  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  school,  it  is 
possible  at  a  cost  which  is 
relatively  low  compared 
with  the  prices  ot  oils  by 
the  great  masters  of  English 
1 8th  centurv  painting,  to 
obtain  works  which  are  not 
only  charming  and  delightful 
draw  ings  in  their  own  right, 
but  authentic  expressions 
of  the  taste  of  their  period 
and  valuable  illustrations  to 
art  history.  Villa  d'Este, 
Tivoli,  a  drawing  done  by 
John  Robert  Cozens  when 
he  was  accompanying 
Richard  Pavne  Knight  on 
the  Grand  Tour,  is  signed 
and  dated  1778.  It  was 
shown  at  the  British  Art 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1934,  The  hills, 
the  lake-filled  hollows,  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  had  a  fer¬ 
tilizing  influence  upon  the 
genius  of  Cozens  and  this 
is  a  key  work — full  of  that 
romanticism  which,  towards 
the  end  of  the  i  8th  century, 
and  principally  through  the 
drawings  of  Cozens,  was 


(1)  SAMUEL  PALMER 
HARVESTING 
Water-colour,  7-1  X  i *>2  ins. 


(2)  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 
BACHARACH  ON  THE  RHINE 
Hater-colour,  i  1 1  X  .61  ins. 
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invading  the  topographical  landscape.  Almost 
monochromatic  in  colour,  with  fawn  and 
olive  green  harelv  suftusing  the  dominant 
hlue-grev,  this  admirahiv  designed  work 
justifies  Constable’s  remark,  “Cozens  is  all 
poetrv”.  Turner’s  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine,  a 
work  ot  the  middle  period  when  the  artist 
was  captivated  hv  the  scenerv  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  mav  he,  to  the  austere  taste, 
a  little  ostentatious  and  l^hlv  coloured  hut 
it  is  witness  to  the  artist ’^mazing  technical 
lacility  and  masterv  ol  the  medium.  Samuel 
Palmer’s  Harvesting  is  not  from  his  best  period 
— the  precious  works  ol  the  Shoreham  years 
are  all  too  lew — hut  it  is  nevertheless  a  good 
example  ol  the  bucolic,  pastoral  landscapes 
produced  hv  Palmer,  Linnell,  and  others  of 
the  circle  ol  William  Blake  and  an  illustration 
of  the  romantic  movement  in  the  birth  of 
which  J.  R.  Cozens  played  such  a  part. 

A  collection  of  Sculpture  is  most  approp¬ 
riate  in  a  Granite  City!  Recent  purchases 
include  Lveidas,  Havard  Thomas’s  bronze,  in 
spirit  and  surface  treatment  a  twentieth 
century  emulation  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Aberdeen,  as  long  ago  as  1924,  was  foremost 
among  public  galleries  in  its  patronage  of  the 


much-maligned  Jacob  Hpstein.  By  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Girl  with  the  Gardenias  we 
obtained  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
later  bronzes,  a  favourite  with  the  sculptor 
himself,  and  a  work  remarkable  lor  its 
rhythmic  vitality,  poise  and  balance. 

The  Degas  Arabesque,  fourth  position  front 
on  the  Left  Leg  is  one  of  the  series  cast  alter 
his  death  from  wax  models  made  by  the 
artist  to  aid  his  failing  eyesight  in  his  studies 
of  dancers  and  race-horses. 

Benno  Schotz’s  figure  in  red  sandstone,  The 
Thank  Offering,  charming  in  sentiment,  lyrical 
in  feeling,  and  satisfying  as  an  arrangement  ol 
curved  shapes,  must  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  works  he  has  ever  produced. 
Asleep,  by  Charles  Wheeler,  R.A.,  a  slab  ol 
South  African  grey  slate  on  both  sides  ol 
which  are  carv  ings  in  low  relief,  which  mani¬ 
fest  not  only  the  formal  naturalism  based  upon 
classical  models,  which  this  sculptor  practises, 
but  the  refinement  of  his  design  and  the  care 
with  which  he  has  selected  and  used  his 
material. 

A  very  -ecent  addition  to  the  collection  ol 
modern  sculpture  is  the  wrought  iron 

(continued  on  page  2o) 
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That  the  spirit  ot  public  benclaction 
initiatocl  bv  Archibald  McLellan  is  no 
longer  dead,  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
outstanding  uorks  of  art  still  received  by 
Glasgow  from  time  to  time.  The  range  and 
importance  ol  the  paintings  added  to  the 
collection  bv  the  Hamilton  Trustees  over  a 
number  ol  vears  were  made  the  more 
apparent  bv  showing  all  the  works  together, 
as  one  exhibition,  during  the  ^'pring  and 
Summer  ol  1951.  Dispersed  as  they  normally 
are  through  the  various  galleries,  the  casual 
visitor  mav  well  be  unaware  ol  the 
extent  to  which  the  Citv  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  this  Bequest.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  recent  acquisition  from 
this  source  is  the  splendid  Camille 
Pissarro  painting  Chcmin  Jc  Hallaije. 

This  early  work,  painted  when 
Pissarro  was  thirtv-three,  is  lull 
ol  rich  deep  colour  and  should  be 
compared  with  the  pale  shimmer¬ 
ing  luminosity  ol  The  Tuilcries  by 
the  same  artist.  The  latter  work, 
painted  some  thirtv-six  vears  later 
in  1900,  was  presented  to  the 
collection  in  1948  bv  Sir  John 
Richmond.  The  former  painting — 

Chcmin  Jc  Hallacjc — was  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1864  under  the 
pseudonym  “A  Pupil  of  Corot”, 
but  was  later  signed  and  dated  bv 
the  artist.  The  picture,  looted 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
was  subsequentiv  found  in  Ger¬ 
mane,  and  a  sketch  for  this  work 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Fdward 
Cripps.  The  composition  of  Chcmin 
Jc  Halla^e  is  arresting  because  of 
the  \ery  pronounced  diagonal  line, 

Irom  top  left  to  bottom  right, 
dividing  the  painting  into  two 


almost  equal  parts  and  two  almost  equal  areas 
of  highiv  contrasting  tone  and  colour.  This 
feature  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  serves  to 
emphasise  a  similar  preoccupation  with  the 
diagonal,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  almost 
everv  modern  landscape  in  the  French 
Gallerv.  Unlike  Pissarro,  however,  other 
artists,  .Manet,  Sislev,  Picasso,  Utrillo,  to 
pick  a  few  at  random,  lav  the  emphasis  on  a 
right  to  lelt  diagonal  in  their  compositions. 

.A  notable  feature  ol  the  .Meinnes  Bequest, 
which  was  added  to  the  collection  in  1944, 


A  GIRL  AT  A  HARPSICHORD 

Oil  on  canvas^  {O  X  40  ins. 
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is  the  quality  and 
catholicity  of  taste 
sho^^n  in  the  choice 
ol  paintintjs.  Amongst 
the  smaller  gems  is 
the  Cezanne  still  life 
Punier  dc  Fruit  Rcn- 
verse,  and  now  from 
the  original  Meinnes 
Collection,  through 
the  generosity  ol 
Mrs.  MeInnes,  the 
collector’s  sister-in- 
lavy,  has  been 
added  the  enchanting 
Cezanne  landscape 
Environs  dc  Gardannc. 

This  painting  was 
once  in  the  famous 
V’ollard  Collection 
and  has  been  exhibit-  imssarro 

ed  in  New  York  and 

London;  it  is  also  illustrated  in  Venturi’s 
Cezanne. 

The  picture  was  painted  in  1885  when 
Cezanne  was  staying  near  Gardanne,  a  small 
town  about  six  miles  south  ol  Aix,  It  was 
about  this  period  that  he  Hnally  broke  oft  his 
long-standing  triendship  with  Zola.  Environs 
dc  Gardannc  is  a  loeely  harmony  of  \ibrant 
greens  and  oranges  in  the  foreground,  placed 
against  the  soft  greys  and  blues  of  the  hills  in 
the  middle  distance  and  background,  and  set 
against  a  pale  pellucid  sky.  To  haye  two  such 
distinctiye  yet  dissimilar  examples  of  Cezanne 
from  the  same  collection,  proees  only  further 
the  keen  artistic  sensibility  and  taste  of 
Meinnes. 

The  acquisition  ol  the  SaKador  Dali  has 
been  lully  dealt  with  in  the  precious  number 
ol  the  Scottish  .Irr  Review.  The  arrical  of  this 
great  painting  coincided  with,  but  because  of 
clamant  public  interest,  rather  oeershadowed, 
the  gilt  of  a  eery  important  Sahator  Rosa. 
These  two  eery  different  “Sabators”,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  are  hanging  in  the  same 
Gallery.  The  Rosa,  The  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness, 
was  giyen  to  the  collection  by  the  family  of 


CHEMIN  DE  HALLAGE 
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the  late  James  Young.  It  is  one  of  tw  o  paintings 
by  this  Italian  master  of  the  secenteenth 
century,  acquired  in  the  secenties  ol  the  last 
century  by  Mr.  Young  from  the  Marquis 
Guadagni.  Their  purchase,  lor  a  surprisingly 
large  sum,  incensed  the  citizens  ol  Florence 
who  were  loathe  to  allow  these  two  art 
treasures  to  leace  the  city,  and  w  ho  made  their 
feelings  known.  Any  adeerse  criticism  in 
letters  to  the  editor  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Dali,  is  milk  and  water  in  comparison  w  ith  the 
scurrilous  wrath  brought  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  and  his  family 
oyer  what  to  them  must  hace  been  a  rather 
satislactory  business  transaction.  Indeed  it  was 
with  considerable  difhculty  that  the  paintings 
were  hnally  got  out  of  Italy,  and  history 
H^^lates  of  their  being  whisked  away  on  Mr. 
Young’s  yacht,  with  Italian  Customs’  launches 
in  noisy  yet  fruitless  pursuit. 

The  paintings  of  Rosa  haee  always  appealed 
to  collectors  in  Britain,  and  any  serious 
student  of  this  artist  will  probably  hnd  it 
more  proHtable  to  study  his  work  in  this 
country  than  in  Italy.  The  Baptist  in  the 
Wilderness  so  recently  giyen  to  Glasgow  must 
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no  insurmountable 
exhibition  problem. 
This  bronze  makes  a 
most  happv  pendant 
to  the  Degas  paint¬ 
ings,  mainlv  from 
the  Burrell  Collec¬ 
tion,  now  hanging  in 
the  French  Gallery. 
The  female  .Vudc  is 
Bronze  No.  i8K, 
Kewald  No. 

Degas  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of 
\%ax  figures,  begin¬ 
ning  mainlv  with 
horses,  which  were 
carried  out  in  the 
late  seventies,  and 
then  going  on  to 
ballet  dancers  and 


he  one  of  Rosa  s  most  important 
works  extant.  It  is  a  verv  large  paint¬ 
ing,  some  sixtv-eight  bv  one  hundred 
and  two  inches,  and  even  when  viewed 
originally  with  its  obscuring  film  of 
discoloured  varnish  was  obviously  a 
great  work.  A  temporary  surface  clean 
on  its  arrival  at  the  Gallery  revealed 
not  only  the  true  grandeur  of  the 
painting  hut,  on  the  lower  right  hand 
corner,  the  monogram  S.R. 

The  two  paintings  are  mentioned  in 
Ruskin,  and  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness 
is  i  I  lust  rais'd,  in  Gilbert’s  landscape  in 
Art.  It  is  hoped  that  a  more  detailed 
pedigree  w  ill  emerge  and  we  are  also 
hopeful  that  our  contacts  w  ith  Florence 
will  produce  further  information.  The 
ramifications  of  the  Guadagni  family 
however,  seem  as  involved  as  some 
of  our  own  Highland  clans. 

Lack  of  space  precludes,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  acquisition  of  anv 
large  and  important  piece  of  sculpture, 
hut  the  gift  by  Mr.  A.  J.  McNeill 
Reid  of  a  small  Degas  bronze  offered 
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NUDE 

RronzCy  ins. 
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nudes,  which  he  made  in  the  eiijhties.  These 
studies  remained  in  his  studio  until  two 
Years  alter  his  death  in  1917,  when  se\entv- 
three  were  judtjed  to  he  in  a  Ht  state  for 
castinsi  in  bronze.  Twenty  copies  were  made 
of  each  and  marked  A  to  T,  and  a  further  two 
copies  were  reserved  for  the  family.  Quite 
apart,  therefore,  from  the  spirited  and  brilliant 
interpretation  of  the  Htjure  by  such  a  master 
as  Desjas,  these  hronz.es  are  in  themselves  of 
sufHcient  rarity  to  make  them  collector’s 
pieces. 

The  most  interestintr  addition  bv  purchase 
is  the  Alexander  Nasmyth  paintinsj,  .1  Girl  at 
a  Harpsichord.  There  are  already  in  the  col¬ 
lection  two  landscapes  and  the  well-known 
Auchendrane  Portrait  of  Burns  by  Nasmyth, 
but  the  eighteenth  century  British  Gallery  has 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  recent  acquisition. 
It  is  strange  that  an  artist  who  could  compose 
such  a  pleasant  picture  as  d  Girl  at  a  Harpsi¬ 
chord,  and  arrange  with  subtlety  his  colour 
harmonies,  and  indeed,  render  so  svmpath- 
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etically  the  hands  and  arms,  could  yet  place 
the  head  so  aw  kwardlv  on  such  an  improbable 
neck.  Perhaps  this  very  naivety  and  lack  ot 
sophistication  adds  to  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  derived  from  this  painting  and  makes  it  all 
the  more  intriguing.  The  identity  ot  the 
sitter  with  the  amusing  snub  nose  is  not 
known,  but  the  artist  has  signed  his  name  on 
the  key-board  lid  of  the  harpsichord.  The 
dress  suggests  that  the  portrait  was  painted 
about  I  790,  and  indeed  the  w  hole  picture  is 
in  the  grand  tradition  of  the  eighteenth 
century  complete  with  classical  column, 
balustrade,  stone  urn,  marble  pavement  and 
a  glimpse  of  parkland  in  the  background. 

The  scope  of  this  article  is  limited  only  to 
the  one  or  two  outstanding  recent  acquis¬ 
itions.  Readers  will  recall  however,  that  in 
the  Scottish  Art  Review,  Vol.  IV,  So.  1,  lour 
lull  pages  of  illustrations  were  devoted  to 
some  of  the  splendid  paintings  which  have 
added  so  considerably  to  the  range  and 
prestige  of  the  collection. 


FDOUAKD  \  UIILARD 


Aberdeen  Art  Gallery 


LA  PARTIE  DE  CARTES 
Oil  on  lonvds,  14X2  i  j  ins. 


{continued  jrom  puge  i  2 ) 

Reclining  Figure  by  Roq  Butler,  which  was 
triftecl  hv  the  Festival  of  Britain  Committee 
who  had  commissioned  it  tor  the  Festival 
Hxhihition  in  the  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow.  This 
work  is  regarded  as  one  ot  the  most  important 
larger  achievements  of  the  sculptor  and  was 
selected  hy  the  British  Council  to  represent 
him  in  this  year’s  Biennale  at  V'enice.  Heads 
ma\  he  shaken  over  the  invasion  of  an  art  of 
solid  torm  hy  these  intricate  vet  ingenious 
attenuated  strips  of  wrought  iron.  Not  all  will 
he  prepared  to  justify  the  negative  creation  of 
solid  form  hy  linear  sculpture  hut  some  at 
least  have  found  this  work  fascinating  in  its 
rhythmical  and  harmonious  congruities. 


Most  of  the  modern  acquisitions  have  been 
made  from  the  income  of  the  Macdonald 
Bequest  which  must  he  used  onlv  for  works 
produced  within  twenty-hve  vears  of  the 
date  ot  purchase,  a  provision  which  has  done 
much  to  preserve  the  contemporary  quality 
of  the  collection. 


The  cost  oj  the  illustrations  of  the  article 
on  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  has  been  met 
by  a  very  generous  donation  from  the 
National  Bank  oJ  Scotland 
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ANDRtW  HANNAH 


THH  BLIRRHLL  COLLECTION 

{Some  Recent  Additions) 


Rakf  AM)  attr.uti\o  “collector  s  pieces 
continue  to  be  added  to  the  Burrell 
Collection  whenever  the  market 
situation  is  lavourahle.  These  occasions  are 
rare  enough  nowadavs.  Monev  is  not  plentilul, 
and  many  Hne  things  find  their  wav  to  the 
area  of  dollar  control.  It  is  refreshing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  able  to  report  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
reversal  of  this  order  of  things.  Over  manv 
vears,  that  omniverous  American  collector, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  gathered  together 
at  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  in  Wales,  a  great  assort¬ 
ment  of  imposing  works  of  art.  These  are  now 
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HF.AD  OF  A  HEAHDFD  KING 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ASSYRIAN  RFLIFF,  8tH  CENTURY  B.C. 


being  dispersed,  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
pieces  have  found  their  wav  into  the  Burrell 
Collection.  The  additions  from  this  source 
are  in  the  classes  of  furniture  and  armour — 
the  furniture  of  that  solid  and  massive  stvle 
belonging  to  the  oak  peri«)d,  and  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A 
sixteen  coffer  ceiling  from  Bridgewater  in 
Somerset  is  prohahiv  the  most  important  item. 
Its  wealth  of  carved  bosses,  angle-pieces,  and 
other  decorative  features,  includes  much 
ecclesiastical  detail,  and  suggests  that  it  mav 
have  been  removed  from  a  church  setting  to 
the  domestic  dwelling  from  which  it  came  to 
the  Hearst  Collection.  From  the  Neptune  Inn 
at  Ipswich  comes  a  range  of  linenfold  panel¬ 
ling  in  which  the  frieze  is  carved  and  pierced 
in  most  delicate  fashion,  as  well  as  an  impres¬ 
sive  splaved  canopv.  Another  piece,  a  Gothic 
canopied  Bench  of  high  cjualitv,  and  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  hears  the 
Arms  of  the  Harl  of  Ormonde,  and  is  of 
Fnglish  craftsmanship  dating  from  the  early 
ibth  century.  There  are,  in  addition,  two 
magniheent  Gothic  oak  Screens — one  a  rare 
screen  dating  from  the  hrst  half  of  the  i  5th 
century.  Its  provenance  is  the  Fastern 
Counties,  and  it  has  seven  bays  w  ith  openwork 
carving  reminiscent  of  the  perpendicular 
window  style.  The  other  Screen  in  linenfold 
is  from  the  Great  Hall  at  Beau  Desert,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  has  a 
fine  grey  colouring.  Besides  these  items 
yvhich  might  he  considered  furnishings  rather 
than  furniture,  there  is  a  beautiful  Fnglish 
drayy-end  oak  Table  from  Penrhvn  Old  Hall 
yvith  arcading  along  the  central  support  and 
at  each  end  (c.1600);  and  also  an  oak  heraldic 
Beam  yvith  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  under 
Ffenrv  VII,  having  a  greyhound  and  winged 
dragon  as  supporters.  Other  carved  motifs 
are  portrait  heads.  Royal  Badges,  Renaissance 
Candelabra,  and  lions  sejant  guardant  and 
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The  RurrcU  Colkaion 
Second  Millenium,  B.C.,  .md  has  a 
tine  greenish  surface  patina. 

Not  verv  manv  pictures  have  been 
added  recently  to  the  Burrell  Coll¬ 
ection,  hut  the  recently  acquired 
Raeburn  Portrait  oj  Miss  Macartney  is 
well  worthy  of  special  mention.  This 
is  a  charming  |)ortrait,  the  lady  being 
seen  against  a  landscape  background, 
wearing  a  white  dress,  with  a  blue 
sash,  and  having  a  blue  riband  in  her 
hair.  The  picture  comes  from  the 
Collections  of  F.  C.  Pawle,  Fsq., 
and  Lord  Brocket.  It  was  painted  in 
>794- 

A I  so  illustrated,  as  representing 
the  most  noteworthy  ol  recent  pur¬ 
chases,  are  an  exceptionally  hue 
I  imoges  enamel  and  copper-gilt 
Chasse  of  about  1300  a.d.,  and  an 
Assyrian  relief  fragment  with  the 
head  of  a  bearded  king,  8th  century 
B.c. 

Other  outstanding  additions  to  the 
Burrell  Collection  will  be  noted  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  Bulletins  and 

Act  iCH  5. 


GOTHIC  CANOPIED  BENCH  HAVING  THE  ARMS  OF 
THE  EARL  OF  ORMONDE - ENGLISH,  16TH  CENTURY 


sejant  regardant.  This  beam  is  i  i  feet  3 
inches  long. 

Besides  these  most  important  additions 
Irom  the  Hearst  Collection  there  have 
been  added  from  the  same  source  a  Hne 
Maximilian  Armour  and  five  helmets  of 
high  quality — a  Greek  Helmet,  two 
Romano-Etruscan  ones,  and  two  closed 
Helmets  (German  )  of  the  Hrst  half  of  the 
1 6th  century. 

A  most  impressive  addition  to  the 
art  products  of  Ancient  Civilisations  is 
the  horned  Deity  of  Hittite  origin,  which 
was  excavated  at  Ras-Shamrah,  l.atakia, 
Syria.  This  powerfully  modelled  figure 
has  been  dated  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
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lIMiX.lS  INAMIt-  AM)  (;ilT 

t.  I  300  A.I>. 


j.  G.  SCOTT 


THRHH  SCOTTISH  WHAPONS 


ONF  OF  the  moNt  notable  private  tol- 
lettions  ot  Hne  Scottish  arms  in  the 
country,  that  ot  the  late  Major  ]. 
Milne  l)a\i(lson,  was  sold  at  Sothehv’s  in 
hehruarv,  1952.  At  this  sale  Glasoow  Corpor¬ 
ation  purchased  tor  the  museum  collection 
three  weapf)ns,  ot  which  two  have  important 
local  and  historical  associations,  whilst  the 
third  is  ot  exceptional  qualitv. 

The  tine  steel  pistol,  signed  on  the  lock 
“Alexr.  Campbell  Fecitt  Doune”,  and  made 
perhaps  about  1725,  is  typical  ot  the  excellent 
design  and  workmanship  of  the  Doune  school 
of  gunsmiths  which  tiourished  in  the  1 8th 
century.  Situated  on  the  borders  ot  the  High¬ 
lands,  Doune  \yas  one  of  the  markets  where 
the  Highlander  could  exchange  his  cattle  for 
lowland  ^oods,  amongst  which  weapons  were 
in  constant  demand.  It  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  that  the  pistol  has  the  scroll  butt 
which  was  tayoured  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Highlands,  Like  all  Scottish  pistols 
of  the  period,  it  has  no  trigger-guard,  for  it 
was  meant  to  he  worn  in  the  belt  and  not 
carried  in  a  holster;  it  is  therelore  pro\ided 
with  a  belt-hook  on  its  left  hand  side.  But 
perhaps  the  most  attractiye  leature  ot  the 
pistol  is  the  elaborate  ornament  ot  interlacing 
scrolls  engrayed  and  inlaid  with  siKer;  much 
of  the  design,  on  this  as  on  other  Doune 
pistols,  seems  to  he  genuinely  in  the  tradition 
of  Celtic  art. 

Of  the  two  hasket-hilted  broadswords,  the 
earlier  has  a  blade  bearing  the  mark  “fifrman 
keissekr”  and,  near  the  hilt,  the  arms  of  the 
Farl  of  Montrose,  with  the  date  1 570, 
engrayed  and  inlaid  w  ith  gold.  In  the  1 8th 
century  this  sword  was  preseryed  in  the 
family  of  Graham  ol  Woodhall,  in  York¬ 
shire,  as  that  of  the  hrst  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
along  with  a  mummified  right  hand  and 
forearm,  said  also  to  be  those  ot  the  Marquis; 
it  will  be  recalled  that  the  order  ot  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  under  which  Montrose 


was  executed  in  ib^o,  directed  that  his  head 
should  be  fixed  at  the  prison-house  of 
Fdinburgh,  and  his  legs  and  arms  at  the  ports 
of  the  tow  ns  of  Stirling,  Glasgow ,  Perth  and 
Aberdeen. 

It  would  be  attractive  to  believe  that  this 
sword  was,  in  fact,  that  ot  the  noble  .Marquis, 
but  unfortunately  it  cannot  in  its  present 
form  be  so.  The  blade  indeed  may  well  base 
been  a  .Montrose  possession  during  and  before 
the  lifetime  of  the  Hrst  .Marquis,  but  the  hilt 
is  of  early  18th  century  type.  On  the  base  of 
the  knuckle  bow  are  the  initials  “is”, 
identihed  by  .Mr.  C.  H.  Whitelaw  as  those  (-1 
the  maker  of  the  hilt,  John  Simpson,  who  was 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Hammermen  of  Glasgow  in  168},  becoming 
Guild-Brother  and  .Master  in  1692  and  dying 
not  long  before  1718.  John  Simpson  seems  to 
have  been  the  Hrst  of  seeeral  Glasgow  makers 
of  Hne  basket  hilts,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  known  hilt  signed  by  him.  It  was 
customary  to  base  a  good  blade  “dressed” 
with  a  fashionable  hilt  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  is  what  we  may  surmise  has  happened 
to  the  .Montrose  sword. 

The  second  sword  has  a  more  certain  his¬ 
torical  association,  for  its  hilt  bears  at  the 
base  of  the  knuckle  bow  an  inset  silver  plate 
engraved  with  an  earl’s  coronet  and  the 
initials  “w.e.k.”,  for  William,  Harl  of  Kil¬ 
marnock.  William  Bovd,  fourth  and  last 
Harl  of  Kilmarnock,  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Prince  Charles  Hdward,  became  General  in 
his  army,  and  commanded  Kilmarnock’s 
Horse.  He  accompanied  t!ie  Prince  on  the 
march  to  Derby,  and  fought  at  Falkirk  and 
Culloden  in  1746.  Immediately  after  Culloden 
he  surrendered.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  tried  by  his  Peers,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Despite  the  ceasele.ss  efforts  of  his 
friends  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  he  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Flill  on  i8th  August  1746. 

The  sword  has  a  1  7th  century  blade  signed 


“ptTER  HENCKtis”  and  marked  with  the  orb 
and  cross,  a  stag’s  antlers  and  the  running 
wolf  of  Solintjen.  The  blade  hears  evidence  of 
much  sharpening,  and  here  again,  as  with  the 
Montrose  sword,  we  mav  see  that  a  new  hilt 
has  been  htted  to  an  old  and  valued  blade. 
The  hilt  was  made  not  long  before  174^.  It  is 
signed,  on  the  underside  of  the  quillon,  with 
the  initials  “in”  over  “g”.  No  armourer 
with  the  initials  “in”  is  recorded,  hut  the 


letter  “g’  shows  that  he  worked  in  Glasgow 
or  Gorhals ;  this  hilt  seems  to  he  the  only 
signed  example  of  his  work  extant. 

The  Scott  Collection  of  Huropean  arms 
and  armour  and  the  Whitelaw  Collection  of 
Scottish  arms  in  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  are  widely  known.  These  three 
weapons  help  to  enrich  the  already  fine  series 
of  Scottish  arms  in  these  two  collections. 


From  Mli  llCFNT,  DUCHHSS  OF  SLITHFKLAND 

TREASURE  BOOK  OE  SKETCHES 


Thf  Glasgow  Art  Gallcrv  is  particularly 
tortunate  in  having  received  an  item  ot 
5reat  historical  interest.  Its  value  to 
students  will  increase  with  the  passing  ot  the 
years.  At  present  we  can  do  little  more  than 
record  a  tew  tacts  relating  to  a  very  jjenerous 
and  greatly  apprec¬ 
iated  gesture  by  a 
gracious  Ia<ly  who  has 
contributed,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the 
history  of  the  times. 

There  are  over  two 
hundred  pajjes  ot 
sketches,  autojrraphs, 
mementoes,  ejuota- 
tionsand  verses.  Fr«)m 
these  we  select  a  tew 
at  random.  They 
reveal  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  range  of  person¬ 
alities  and  recall 
epoch-making  incid¬ 
ents  which  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memories 
of  most  of  us. 

Siijnaturc  of  Kin” 
hdvvard  VII  of  Fnjjland, 
with  quotation,  at  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  1902. 

Water  colour  sketch  in 
the  San<lwich  Isles  hv 
Hdvvard  Clirtbr<l,  artist  and 
intimate  friend  of  Father 
Damion,  historically  known  worker  amongst  lepers. 
With  quotation. 

Marsjot,  Countess  of  Asquith  and  Oxford,  with 
quotati«)n,  1920. 

Miss  .Margaret  Macmillan,  famous  Social  Worker  in 
the  slums  of  London,  1898  and  later. 

Signature  of  Right  Honourable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  1897,  just  before  his  death.  With  quotation. 

Signature  of  RudvanI  Kipling,  with  quotation  from 
his  own  works,  1900. 

Signature  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  .American  .Ambas¬ 
sador  to  St.  James,  1899. 


AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

sketch  and  personal  poem  bv  a  well-known  cartoonist 
of  the  1900’s,  Walter  Crane. 

Signatures  of  A.  Conan  Dovie,  .Anstev  Guthrie, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Shellev  Gulley,  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Anthony  Hope,  .Marion  Terry,  Cissie 
I  oft  us  and  C.  Bc-lmont  Davis,  on  a  menu  card  at 
dinner. 

Caruso,  the  celebrated 
tenor.  A  self-drawn  por¬ 
trait  on  a  menu,  190J. 

Pencil  Sketch  and  Note 
bv  Rodin,  great  French 
sculptor,  i90{. 

•An  ambitious  poetical 
joke  with  illustration  bv 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  English¬ 
man  of  letters,  and  sig¬ 
nature.  Undated. 

Quotation  bv  Theod»)re 
Roosevelt,  President  of 
United  States,  given  me¬ 
at  the  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  the 
President,  with  signature, 
I  908. 

Signature  and  quotation 
bv  .Alphonse  XIII,  late 
king  of  Spain,  1928. 

Sketch  bv  Sven  Hedin, 
Swedish  explorer,  1909. 

(.Quotation  and  letter 
from  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  given  me  by  the  late 
J.  ,M.  Barrie,  o..m.,  play¬ 
wright  and  author. 

Signature  and  quotation 
bv  Thomas  Hardy,  noted 
British  writer.  (.Also  letter 
on  opposite  page  to 
.Millicent  Sutherland  on  her  book  of  stories,  192J). 
Sketch  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  Cinema  star,  bv  himself. 
Characteristic  note  and  signature  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  1929. 

Two  letters  from  Ellen  Terry. 

Five  letters  from  Garibaldi,  Italian  patriot,  to  Duke 
and  Duchess  (Harriett)  of  Sutherland. 

Four  letters  of  .Admiral  Lord  Nelson  to  Sir  James 
St.  Clair  Erskine,  who  later  became  Earl  of  Rossivn, 
ancestor  of  Millicent  Sutherland.  He  commanded  land 
forces  at  Naples,  1799.  (Very  interesting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  present  war,  19)9-194$.) 
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It  occurs  to  us  that  nothing  could  he  more  Treasure  Book  oj  Sketches  and  Autographs 

appropriate  to  conclude  this  brief  intimation  am  unable  to  sav.  On  paper  I  wrote  no 

than  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  gilt.  diarv  and  lew  memories. 

The  names  and  letters  in  the  book  were 
^  collected  personally  and  a  bit  at  hap- 

1  am  not  vaunting  about  this  little  book.  hazard  as  a  reliel  perhaps  Irom  more 

1  send  it  in  all  humility.  strenuous  claims.  The  letters  are  more  or 

This  parchment  book  is  as  it  was  given  less  connected  with  mv  lamilv. 

to  me  In  the  late  Viscount  Hsher,  friend  I  feel  very  proud  that  the  old  city  of 

of  bdward  \'ll,  and  one  of  the  King’s  best  Glasgow  has  honoured  me  bv  acccepting  the 

acKisers  regarding  the  pictures,  furniture,  book  through  you  and  your  Committee, 

books  and  manuscripts  in  his  palaces.  .Mv  admiration  lor  your  town  has  never 

So  much  has  happened  since  the  pale  failed  me.  In  the  Highlands  I  lelt  close  to  it, 

dawn  of  the  nineties  I  Such  a  world  has  though  mv  childhood  reared  in  Fife  knew 

grown  up  since  a  reigning  Duchess  cultiv-  more  of  Hdinburgh  and  my  mature  years 

ated  three  acres  with  satisfaction,  ne\er  more  ol  Paris  and  France, 

dreaming  of  how  much  tempest  and  terror  At  any  rate  the  book  w  ill  not  die  on  the 

would  rock  the  universe  before  she  had  dustcart!  And  if,  through  science  and  its 

even  time  to  milk  a  cow  !  malevolent  intentions,  it  disappears,  it 

Whether  these  signatures,  drawings  and  will  pass  in  good  company! 

letters  have  meaning  for  anyone  today,  1  .Mihicrnt  Suthrkland. 


o 


W.  CYRIL  WALLIS 


A  NEEDLEPOINT  LACE  PANEL 

(In  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum) 


Tut  NEFDLtHoiNT  lace  of  Hnglancl  in 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times  was  rarelv  more 
than  an  extended  form  of  cut  work. 
Based  at  first  on  the  geometrical  designs  of 
Italy,  it  gradually  assumed  a  flow  ing  and  more 
naturalistic  character.  Such  work  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  certain  seyenteenth  century  samplers 
which  often  include  human  hgures  and 
occasionally  a  panel  of  some  Biblical  scene. 

The  custom  of  representing  religious 
subjects  in  lace,  cut  work,  and  embroidery, 
>yhich  became  popular  towards  the  close  of 
James  I’s  reign,  was  no  doubt  a  reflection  of 
contemporary  Puritan  taste.  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  raised  embroidery  of 
Stuart  times,  known  as  stumpwork,  in  which 
the  costumes  of  the  figures  and  certain 
accessories  are  generally  executed  in  needle¬ 
point  lace  stitches. 

This  curious  and  interesting  dexelopment 
of  needlepoint  lace  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
little  panel,  measuring  only  about  7x5 
inches,  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  and  illustrated  here.  Its 
subject,  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  appears 
to  haye  been  a  fayourite  one,  since  at  least 
two  other  yersions  of  it,  identical  in  com¬ 
position  and  obyiously  deriyed  from  the  same 
source,  are  known  to  exist.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  other, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Head, 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  author’s  Lace 
and  Embroidery  Collector  published  in  1922. 

According  to  Mrs.  Head,  the  foundations  of 
these  now  extremely  rare  panels  were  made 
by  stretching  threads  on  linen  so  as  to 
enclose  a  rectangular  space  in  which  the 
design  was  built  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
starting  points  proyided  by  the  stretched 
threads  with  the  usual  looped  threads  of 
needlepoint  lace. 

The  panel  in  question,  which  can  be  dated 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  shows 


King  Solomon  seated  on  his  throne  with  the 
dead  child  at  his  feet  and  the  mothers  of  the 
two  children  on  either  side  of  the  King.  To 
the  right  is  the  executioner  with  raised 
sword  holding  aloft  the  liying  child  by  one 
of  its  legs.  The  remainder  of  the  Held  is 
occupied  by  flowers  and  foliage,  a  rabbit, 
a  sun  in  splendour  and  a  dog  emerging  from 
a  house.  The  curtains  of  the  canopy  and, 
indeed,  much  of  the  work  is  raised  from  the 
body  of  the  lace.  The  eyes  of  the  yarious 
personages  are  indicated  by  little  black  beads, 
while  seed-pearls  are  freely  introduced  on  the 
costumes  and  on  the  canopy.  A  feature  of 
peculiar  interest  is  the  use  of  seed-pearls  to 
form  the  initials  H.P.,  presumably  those  of 
the  worker,  v\hich  appear  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  oI  the  panel, 

A  MODLRN  MASTLR 
It  is  a  disseryice  to  the  memory  of  any 
“modern”  artist  if  a  book  about  his  life, 
theories  and  work  fails  in  style,  typography 
and  general  presentation  to  reflect  his 
“modernity”.  By  the  same  token  the  com¬ 
mentator  must  possess  qualiHcations  extending 
from  scholarship  to  undiluted  sympathy. 
On  both  these  counts  this  new  monograph 
on  Paul  Klee  is  a  Htting  memorial.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  Hrst-class  art  book.  Mrs.  Giedion- 
Welcker  has  already  demonstrated  her  cap¬ 
acity  for  this  kind  of  theme  and  with  a  full 
bibliography  of  164  reproductions  (13  in 
colour)  presents  an  exhaustiye  analysis  of  the 
yarious  influences  operating  towards  and 
away  from  a  great  Hgure  in  contemporary  art. 
The  limitations  of  space  compel  a  notice 
rather  than  a  reyiew.  If  we  were  limited  to 
a  word  we  would  have  to  choose  between 
“fascinating”  and  “enchanting”. 

Paul  Klee  by  Carola  Giedion-Welcker 
(Faber  and  Faber)  42/-  net. 
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REVIEWS 


A  NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 


In  Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present  (published 
1908)  the  life  and  work  of  Allan  Ramsav  is 
included  in  a  chapter  headed  From  William 
Aikman  to  David  Allan.  When,  in  1939,  the 
exhibition  of  Scottish  Art  was  held  in  London 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  ol  the  critics 
was  that  the  Ramsav  room  was  the  high  spot 
of  the  show. 

Now  we  have  the  Hrst  Allan  Ramsav 
biographv  and  its  author,  Mr.  Alastair  Smart, 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  an  admirable 
performance.  Obviously  he  is  a  keen  and 
careful  researcher,  scrupulously  accurate, 
and,  when  he  does  have  to  speculate,  relies 
on  evidence  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
make  deductions. 

If  we  are  perhaps  left  with  the  leeling  that 
Mr.  Smart  does  not  quite  succeed  in  bringing 
Ramsav  to  life  as  a  man,  he  might  very 
properly  retort  that  the  material  yvas  too 
scanty  for  a  family  picture,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  yvas  more  in  line  yvith  his  purpose  to 
substitute  facts  tor  the  accumulated  Hetion. 
Nevertheless,  quite  a  number  of  substantial 
bricks  have  been  made  from  the  available 
strayv,  and  a  yvell-designed  solid  construction 
has  resulted. 

It  is  illuminating  to  have  a  fresh  mind 
turned  on  the  early  eighteenth  century  in 
Scotland.  To  recollect  the  efforts  of  Allan 
Ramsay — the  poet,  author  of  The  Gentle 
Shepherd  and  father  of  the  painter — to  establish 
a  circulating  library  (the  Hrst  in  the  United 
Kingdom)  and  a  theatre,  and  to  note  the 
resistance  movement  of  the  time  may  lead 
one  to  make  comparisons  yvith  some  contem¬ 
porary  enterprises.  But  very  soon  Mr.  Smart 
syvitches  one  right  out  of  parochial  consider¬ 
ations  into  a  fascinating  account  of  men  and 
affairs  in  art  and  letters  during  an  exciting 
period  in  European  history.  The  short  article 
on  Allan  Ramsay  yvhich  appeared  in  the 
Scottish  .irt  Review  (V'^ol.  III.  No.  I)  indicated 
that  the  author  of  this  neyv  and  important 
yvork  yvas  amply  qualified  for  yvhat  has 


ALl^^  RAMSAY  SHF  PORTRAIT 


clearly  been  an  exacting  task.  Enthusiasm  and 
integrity  are  certainly  not  the  least  among  the 
virtues  of  a  good  biographer.  It  is  good  tor 
Scotland  that  one  of  her  great  artists  should 
be  re-discovered.  It  is  also  good  for  Scotland 
and  the  rest  of  the  yvorld  to  knoyv  that 
she  can  produce  an  art  historian  yvho  is 
likely  to  make  his  mark.  The  top  of  his 
profession  is  not  overcroyvded.  Heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  the  unqualified  suggestion 
that  every  art  library  ought  to  possess  this 
volume. 

The  Life  and  Art  oj  Allan  Ramsav  by  Alastair 
Smart  (Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul)  jo  -  net. 


CHARLES  RENNIE 
MACKINTOSH 

W'k  lia\e  waited  a  Ions’  time 
For  this  hook  and  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  record  that  in  e\er\ 
respect  it  exceeds  our  expec¬ 
tations.  i)r.  Howarth  has 
brought  his  years  oF  painstaking 
research  to  an  admirable  con¬ 
clusion  and  the  claim  that  “it 
will  appeal  tothe  jieneral  read¬ 
er  no  less  than  the  architect’’ 
is  amply  warranted. 

Some  Hity  years  as»o  two  im- 
posinsi  huildins’s  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  Glassjow,  the  Art 
Galleries  at  Kelyinsjroye  and 
the  Glassjow  School  oF  Art. 

Architecturally  the  Former 
was  about  hhy  years  behind 
the  times  (see  reproduction  on 
back  coyer  oF  this  issue):  the 
School  ot  Art  was  almost  FiFty 
years  ahead  oF  the  times. 

In  the  Hrst  number  oF  this 
journal  the  coyer  design  was 
deliberately  selected  in  an 
eFiort  to  pa\  tribute  to  three 
hijures  in  the  art  history  oF 
Glasgow  .  The  portrait  oF  Fra 
New  bery  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen  with  the  Art  School  in 
the  background  refreshed  the  memories  oF  a 
number  ot  people  who  had  participated  in 
some  measure  in  the  events  of  a  stirring 
period  in  civic  history. 

In  recent  weeks,  through  exhibitions  in 
Zurich  and  London,  1.' Art  \'oiivcau  has  been 
subjected  to  a  Fresh  assessment.  Much  oF  the 
complementary  criticism  has  been  historically 
valuable,  some  ot  it  has  been  uninformed  and 
without  understanding.  But  whether  sym¬ 
pathetic  or  hostile,  enough  has  emerged  From 
the  talks  and  discussion  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  men  and  women  oF  the  period  were 
prepared  to  make  all  kinds  oF  sacrifices  as 
part  ot  their  deyotion  to  Art.  Something  oF 
it  is  worth  recapturing.  Dr.  Howarth  has 


accomplished  much  more  than  an  account  of 
Mackintosh’s  life,  struggles.  Friends  and 
achievements.  He  examines  a  wide  range  of 
influences  and  implications,  and  is  careful 
not  to  allow  his  enthusiasm  to  lead  him  into 
exaggerations  or  profitless  generalisations. 
The  Factual  errors  are  negligible,  for  example, 
Peploe  and  Hunter  were  not  among  The  Bovs 
from  Glasgow  (p.  95)  and  Stanley  Cursiter  has 
not  yet  been  knighted  (p.  148).  With  250 
illustrations  and  the  imprint  of  Glasgow 
University  the  student  may  be  assured  that 
here  is  an  ideal  work  of  reference. 

Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  and  the  Modern 
Movement  by  Thomas  Howarth  ( Routledge 
and  Kegan  f’aul)  £3  3s.  net. 
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SIM’S 


A  carefully  selected 
range  of  pure  colours 


OIL 

COLOURS 


of  unsurpassed  per¬ 
manency,  brilliance, 
fineness  and  excellence 
of  working  qualities. 

Pleast  ufite  for  list 


fo##  le  III  /ion#  I*#/ 
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WILLIAM  SIM  &  SONS  (Paints)  Ltd. 

JANE  STREET  COLOUR  WORKS 
EDINBURGH,  « 

Phone — 37055-6  Crams — "Colours,  Leith" 
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DEPARTMENTAL  FURNISHING  STORE 


A  faded  room  can  be 
transformed  I 


You  CAN  NOW  have  a  new  Colour  Scheme  at  a  modest  cost. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  Carpet.  At  Castlebank  we  can  dye 
it  into  a  new  and  attractive  Colour  for  you.  This  provides 
the  essential  foundation. 

All  the  other  soft  furnishings — Curtains,  Chaircovers,  Spreads, 
etc.,  can  then  be  dyed  to  match  or  to  a  colour  which  will  make  a 
happy  contrast. 

Of  course,  they  can  be  Franco-Barbe  Cleaned  only  if  desired. 
...  A  representative  will  call  to  advise  on  request. 

ALEXANDER  KEXNEDY  &  SONS  LTD.  rclcphnnc:  .Scotstoi  n  i  joo  (7  lines) 
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qiASCOW 


J.  &  R. 

EDMISTON 

-  -  .  .  --  |: 

FINE  ART  AXD 

GEXERAL  AUCTIOXEERS  : 

THE  MART  1 

7  WEST 

NILE  STREET 

GLASGOW  i 

i 

Also  THl’,  MART  HRANC 

1 

H,  22  BATH  S'lREET,  GLASGOW  | 

1 

Telegraphic  Address : 

“APPRAISE,  GLASGOW” 

Telephones : 

9341  z  Central  and  0619  Douglas 

Established  1861 

Wm.GE\TLES&Co. 

Picture  Frame  Makers  jl 

Large  Variety  of  Mouldings  {j 

jl 

|l 

I 

366  GREAT  WESTERN  RD.  j| 

ii 

GLASGOW,  C.4 

Telephone:  KEL\*IX  3372  j 

i 

_ II 


made  only  hy 

Jtorris  of  iMlasgotr 
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What’s  happening  in  the  world  of 

ART,  MUSIC  and  the  THEATRE  ? 


Scotland  is  to-day  perhaps  more  culturally 
conscious  than  ever  before.  Thousands  of 
those  interested  in  contemporary  Art  and 
Letters  find  the  most  satisfying  answer  to 
this  question  in  the  reliable  reports  and 
well-informed  criticism  offered  by  — 


ROKE]UT!liO]\  A  ItHrCE 


Afternnon  Sunliijht  h\  H  Daiii  Rkhicr,  V.P.R.O.I.,  R.I..  R..S.H.  ioXl^ins. 


The  Mecca  ot  Art  Lo\ers 
where  there  is  always  on 
\  iew 

Paintings,  Oruu  in^s, 
itchin^s,  cn. 

hv  BRITISH  and 
CO\TI\FST\l  \RTISTS 

inchidincf : 

MR  A.  J.  MIINMNCS,  P.I'.R.A. 

SIR  FRANK  BRAM.WYS,  R.A. 

SIR  MUIRHFAI)  BONF,  II.I).,  R.\. 
\V.  R.  SICKFRT,  R.\. 

SIR  \V.  RllSSIll  HINT,  R.\., 

P.R.W.S. 

H.  DAVIS  RICHTFR,  V.P.R.O.I. 

etc.  etc. 

THf.  PASMlIRl  ART  SALOS 
90  CO.MMHRCIAl  ST., 
DLINDH: 

Telephone — R I7 1 
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LYON 


A  NAMK  LONG  ASSCX  lAThD 


WFTH  BFAt’TIFLL  THING 


C'L.KS  .  L}:ATIlhK 
IM)()KS\  MWTlOMiRY 


OLCOR  \  riVF.  F.LFC  TRIG  \I.  I.QUIPMKN  r 
PINT  ART  PRINTS,  WATFR-COI.OI  RS,  KTC. 


rn.i  pnoNL  \s  6696  7/  K 

I  LLLGRAMS— ‘  I  VON,  G.l  \S(.(VA  ’ 


MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO 


SMITH’S 

!  for 

BOOKS 

‘“’A  comprehensive  Slock,  giving 
examples  of  the  modern  and 
!  older  Schools  and  dealing  icith 
the  History  and  Teaching  of  Art, 
IS  ahcays  on  display^ 

JOHN  SMITH  &  SON 

(Glasgow)  Ltd. 

57 , 61  &  66  St.  \’incent  St.,  Glasgow,  G.2 

IVlrphnni-:  Ontral  44,'>7 


c~  I  IRl:  LOSS  ASSESSORS 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALI.  STREET 

GLASGOW^ 


IN\  I.MORILS  AND  VAI.UA  IIONS  FOR 
INSURANCl-  AND  I’ROBATI-: 


I  he  large  North  Gallery  at  9S  Sauchiehall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  f>f  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weelily  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


FURNITURE  STORES  AT 
44  RENFREW  ST.  and  no  ST.  GEORGES  RO. 


Ttlephone :  Douglas  3386  {Prira/e  Exchange) 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 

Selected  \I\  and  \\  Century 
French  Paintings 

• 

LEAI)L\G  COM'EMPGH ARY  HRITISH  ARTISTS 

3(1  BHLTON  STREET,  IT)ND(),\,  W.l 

Telegrams:  "Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


NEW  shoes  * 

with  the  NEW  featherweight 

* 

silhou-welt...  ! 


Add  elegance  to  easy 
wearability  and  you’ve  got 
Swaggers  . . .  weathe''- 
resistant  versions  of  your  favourite 
fashion  shoe.  Exclusive  'Flare-Fit' 

innersole,  graded  American  fittings  aa-a-B, 
richly  coloured,  finely  polished  calf. . .  and 

'Astor'  is  only  one  of  many  Swaggers  . . .  shoes 

of  real  quality  and  distinction  at  the 

remarkable  price  of  ^ 
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FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD 


THE  WINDMILL 


Painting 


By  James  Paterson,  R.S.A 


SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


A  very  fine  small  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton 
Mahogany  Sideboard  with  beautifully  shaped 
bow  front  and  six  finely  tapered  fluted  legs  with 
spade  feet.  Length  5  feet,  height  32^  inches. 
Period  Circa  1790. 


A  very  rare  small  early  eighteenth  century 
Scottish  Chest  of  Drawers  with  dressing  slide 
and  finely  crossbanded  top.  It  is  entirely  made 
of  laburnum  root  throughout,  with  oak  drawer 
linings.  Length  30  inches,  height  20  inches. 

Period  Circa  1730. 


A  set  of  four  eighteenth  century  Scottish  Silver 
Salt  Cellars,  two  of  them  made  by  Dougal  Ged 
of  Edinburgh  1757  and  the  companion  pair  by 
Patrick  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  1772. 


A  plain  Antique  Scottish  Silver  three-piece 
Tea  Service  made  in  Edinburgh  1827-1830. 
It  weighs  48  ounces  and  is  in  perfect  condition. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telephones  :  Telegraphic  Address  : 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245  "Antiques,  Aberdeen” 
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